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Notes and Comments 


Variety Artistes 


In this issue we are very pleased 
to print a satirical poem by Ronald 
Frankau. The punch behind the wit 
bites at one of the abuses which the 
variety artiste has suffered too long. 

This endurance has not been due 
to any flabby tolerance of exploita- 
tion in variety troupes but from an 
inability to organise themselves in 
their own interests. Now that the 
Variety Artistes Federation is grow- 
ing beyond a mere _ benevolent 
society, however, a shark elimina- 
tion campaign should be imminent. 

To-day the Variety Artiste is on 
top of the world—a thorough good 
chap to the managers suffering from 
a chronic shortage of good “‘ acts” 
and hugely popular with the public 
because of his untiring and unselfish 
efforts for the Forces and munition 
workers. These conditions will not 
last for ever; they will pass as soon 
as the war is over. 


A closed shop against the under- 
cutting amateur will then be essen- 
tial if ever a living minimum is to 
be maintained. That could only be 
obtained bya Variety Artistes Federa- 
tion which had the full and active 
support of the rank and file of the 
profession, had taken its full share 
in creating our Victory over Fascism 
and had grown to its full strength by 
taking its place with the rest of the 


organised labour in the Trade 
Union Congress. 

co cot * 
Changes 


Many of our readers have sent us 
suggestions for increasing the appeal 
of OUR TIME, especially asking 
for more fiction and poetry. We 
thank those readers who have 
troubled to write to us, and assure 
them that many of their ideas will 
appear in our magazine in the near 
future. 


TWERPSICHORE 


Miss Jessica Bloggs,. a semi-trained clerk, 

Began her career as an Agent’s nark, 

Protecting her boss, it is sad to disclose, 

From having to interview out-of-work pros. 

After eight years of lying: ‘‘ I’m sorry, he’s out,” 
Miss Jessica Bloggs had got pleasantly stout— 

Not so her Bank balance, and this to recoup, 

She decided to put on a dancing troupe. 

She succeeded in buying a bankrupt’s stocks 

Of some perfectly horrible tinsel frocks. 

Then, thinking her name might prove rather a snag, 
Got her license (when altered) as Madame de Blague. 
She advertised by all the customary means 

For girls who were good at tap routines. 

She picked a good ten, and one of them knew 

All the routines of her last revue, 

Which Madame de Blague considered was fine 

And made her teach those to the other nine, 

By promising much—and her words weren’t mixed— 
From the very first week that the troupe was fixed. 
They rehearsed for a fortnight without any pay 

And were booked on the ultimate Saturday 

By a bloke who had borrowed just adequate dough 
To take out the tattiest type of show. 

When he’d looked at the clothes and the dances they did 
He agreed to a weekly forty quid 

For eight of the girls, whohad to rehearse 

For one further week—but what seemed to be worse, 
Madame de Blague, who had promised the job, 
Gave the two who weren’t wanted a mere thirty bob, 
(Which seems rather parsimonious to me.) 

She contracted the other eight girls for three 

Except for the head girl contracted for four— 
Salaries to start the first week of the tour. 

Well, the show ran for twenty-five weeks about 
Including the several unpaid ones ‘‘ out ”’ 

Which took place on an average every fourth 
Between two of the dreariest dates up North. 
Meanwhile, the de Blague, who with brain was bestowed 
Had two more of the same kind of troupes on the road. 
She’s got more than a dozen troupes to-day 

And three-ten to four-ten’s the usual pay, 

And if girls want to leave her, well that is her cue 
To threat ‘‘ If you do, it’s a factory for you.” 

Well, that is the end and I’m sure that your glad 
But there ave two more lines that I simply must add: 
Lest for fanciful thinking I should be attacked, 

This tale isn’t fancy, it’s absolute fact. 


RONALD FRANKAU 


Living Newspapers 
by R. Vernon Beste 


AT PEC MEETINGS (PEC=PLAY 
Encouragement Committee of the 
British Drama League) there always 
comes a moment when Living News- 
papers are mentioned. It may be 
Captain Michael MacOwan telling 
us of ABCA’s feverish need for 
dramatic material in this form, or 
Dr. Julian Huxley giving us a 
brilliantly lucid description of a 
theme for one, or an apposite 
reminiscence of the New York pro- 
duction of ‘‘ One Third of a Nation” 
from Mr. Ashley Dukes—in one way 
or another Living Newspapers always 
appear. 

What are Living Newspapers ? 
And why should they be continually 
popping up just now? 

Living Newspapers had the U.S.A. 
as their birthplace and the crisis 
years of the Great Slump as their 
mother. 

When Wall Street toppled and the 
bread-line became almost as inevit- 
able as old age to the majority of 


Americans who voted Roosevelt 
President for the first time, the 
Government countered the dis- 


appearing purchasing power of the 
masses with the New Deal, including 
all manner of employment schemes 
administered through WPA (Works 
Progress Administration). 

One WPA scheme covered the 
Theatre. Twenty-eight dollars a 
week were given to actors, directors, 
technicians, writers, etc., on one 
condition—they carried on their 
profession, WPA _ providing the 
theatre and equipment. 

To the young and vital elements 
in the American Theatre this chance 
to work untrammelied by commer- 
cial prejudice was heaven-sent. Ideas 


blew like a hurricane through the 
Tired Business Man’s Theatre, tear- 
ing down the cobwebs and tinsel, 
burnishing and cleaning, making it 
ready to receive a vintage crop. 

Twenty-eight dollars a week and 
artistic freedom. A simple enough 
formula. Yet out of it came Odets 
and Irwin Shaw, Robert Sherwood 
and Maxwell Anderson matured, and 
Robert Ardrey served his apprentice- 
ship—to name a few who are well- 
known on this side of the Atlantic. 

There was another—Arthour Arent. 
The WPA Federal Theatre Project 
housed many theories. One of these 
was that the theatre should reflect 
the world about it and take an 
active part in its development. 

And the world which had pro- 
duced WPA was certainly interest- 
ing. Not least in that it contained 
thousands of people who were think- 
ing about politics and society for the 
first time, wondering how it was 
that they had got to a position where 
WPA schemes had to be devised to 
prevent mass starvation when it was 
a schoolboy axiom that prosperity 
was only possible in a system of free 
competition. 

This great questioning was catered 
for by the Federal Theatre with a 
series of Living Newspapers on 
popular subjects. Medicine, Hous- 
ing, Venereal Disease, Power, etc. 
These Living Newspapers sought to 
present the facts in dramatic form. 
First of all the facts about a subject 
were assembled and sifted by trained 
research workers. In the early stages 
numbers of people were employed 
but the final preparation of the 
script was left to one man as a rule. 

Arthur Arent was the most im- 
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portant writer of these Living News- 
papers. Here is an excerpt from his 
best known one, it is on Housing, 
and is entitled ‘‘One Third of a 
Nation.” 


‘‘Enter the landowner. He carries 
agrass mat rolled up under one arm, 
and under the other, two stanchions. 
He is dressed in a costume that 
somehow suggests the period from 
1775 to 1850. Light follows him as 
he comes to centre. Music. 


you? 

Landowner: Well, I might be a 
lot of people. My name might be 
Smith, Sir Percy, Jones or—er— 
Tibbs. 

Loudspeaker: Tibbs ? 

Landowner: Tibbs. 

Loudspeaker: That’s very inter- 
esting. And what do you do for a 
living, if I may ask ? 

Landowner: I put my money in 
the ground. 

Loudspeaker: You mean you bury 
ite 

Landowner: No, I invest it. 

Loudspeaker: Now we’re getting 
some place ! What’s that thing under 
your arm ?. 

Landowner: That’s it—the land ! 
(Lights come up as he puts down the 
stanchions and begins to unroll the 
grass mat, laying it on the apron 
step). ... And I own it! 

Loudspeaker: Looks like you’ve 
got quite a lot of it there. 

Landowner (still unrolling it): 
Five acres. Just bought it. Cost me 
200 dollars. ‘ 

Loudspeaker: Where about is your 
property, mister ? 

Landowner: Way uptown—Broad 
way and Canal Street. (He picks up 
one of the stanchions bearing the 
street markings; this he places 
beside his grass plot, right). That’s 
Broadway—and that’s Canal (points 
Broadway upstage—Canal right 
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Loudspeaker: Oh, hello. Who’re 


angle to Broadway). The city’s 
down there a couple of miles. (He 
places the other stanchion upstage 
centre on grass plot. It reads, ‘“This 
is mine. Keep off.” He stands at a 
distance, admiring the layout. Then 
with a wave of his hand) There you 
are ! 

Loudspeaker: Very pretty. “And 
what are you going to do with it? 

Landowner: I’m going to sit here 
on my land, and make a lot of 
money. 

Loudspeaker: How can.you make 
money just sitting ? 

Landowner: Watch me. (He sits 
down, gets himself comfortable, then 
begins to whistle, nonchalantly. As 
he sits there under his stanchion the 
voice of the Town Crier is heard a 
long way off, sharp, metallic, un- 
emotional.) 

Voice of Town Crier (bell ringing 
off stage): New York City 1781— 
population 18,000. 

Landowner: 18,000! Town’s 
growing up. (Looks off stage, at the 
town. Stands up and starts walking 
round the grass plot). In a little 
while it’s going to get kind of crowd- 
ed down there and then I'll... .(He 
breaks off, then starts whistling again. 
He stands, right, pleased with him- 
self and the announcement. A man 
enters, left. He is poorly dressed, in 
clothes of the same period. He mops 
his brow, looking for a place to sit. 
He sees the green patch and sinks 
into a small corner, some distance 
away. He starts to stretch happily.) 

Landowner: Hey! Can’t you read? 
Get off ! 

Man: Can’t I sit here fora minute? 

Landowner: (thinking it over 
doubtfully): Well maybe a minute 
ops butthatsall tay 

Man (sits, then looking around) : 
Certainly it’s nice to get away from 
all them people. City’s growin’ too 
fast .. . (pats the grass appreciatively) 
. . . Certainly it’s nice out here, real 


country. Say, you know what—I’d 
like to build me a house right .. . 
(waves his finger and places it in 
the centre of the plot) . . . here. 

Landowner: You don’t say! . 
right here (pointing). Got any 
money ? 

Man: Well, er, no. 

Landowner: Then you can’t live 
here. 

Man: But you know a man’s got 
to have a place to live. 

Landowner: Well, well, well ! 

Man: You can do without a lot 
of things, but you’ve got to have a 
place to live. ” 

Landowner: That’s very interest- 
ing. Come around and tell me 
about it sometime. (He shoos him 
away). Your minute’s up now. 
You'll have to get off my land. 

Man (rising): That’s what every- 
body says—get off my land! Get 
off my land ! But a man’s got to have 
a place to live. 

Landowner: Say . 
work ? 

Man (stops and turns): Certainly 
I work. 

Landowner: Do you get paid for 
working ? 

Man (getting angry) Certainly I 
get paid for working. 

Landowner (slowly): How would 
you like to live on that patch over 
there in the corner ? (pointing to left 
corner). 

Man (eagerly pointing to spot): 
This one ? 

Landowner : That’s it. But not 
so much of it. (Gesture, cutting it 
down). 

‘Man: This much? 
smaller piece. 

Landowner: No-o. 

Man: This much? (Marks off 
very tiny segment at extreme cor- 
ner). 

Landowner (heartily, as though 
looking it over): That’s right... . 
Now that’s a very fine lot. Plenty of 


. do you 


Marks off 


air and sunshine and a good view. 

Man (stands off a bit and looks it 
over): A bit swampy. Must be 
plenty of mosquitoes around here. 
(Landowner turns away, but keeps 
an eye on him over his shoulder. 
Man pats spot affectionately.) But 
it’s a place to live. 


You see how simply the point of 
rising land values is presented. Note, 
too, how Arent refuses to be limited 
by time and space. The Living 
Newspaper is no medium for the 
seeker after naturalism. Ideas, social 
problems develop over years, cen- 
turies, and unless this development 
is clearly inherent in its presentation 
the Federal Theatre boys did not 
agree that the question could be 
correctly posed. Therefore time had 
to be severely telescoped. 

In order to present facts in this 
way every stage trick and device was 
used. Many of thestartlingly ‘“‘ new ” 
devices had in fact been part of the 
conventions .f the Chinese Theatre 
for centuries,i ut Arent and Co. put 
them to new uses and the American 
public gasped at the originality of 
Tientsin commonplaces. 

Arent’s vivid imagination, mastery 
of the stage medium and _ incisive 
clarity of expression are demon- 
strated in this excerpt from Power, 
an analysis of the electrical power 
monopolisation of the U.S.A. 


“ (The Consumer is a meek-looking 
little man dressed in the period. He 
sits on a chair. The arc should grow 
larger until it takes in a good part of 
the stage, and there, tucked away in 
one little corner, is the Consumer. 
When he is finally discovered he gets 
up and comes downstage, centre, and 
there is projected ‘‘ C”’ is for Con- 
sumer.” Front spotlight follows him 
all through scene.) 

Loudspeaker: What do you pay 
for electricity, Mister ? 


Consumer: Too much. Seventeen 
cents a kilowatt hour. 

Loudspeaker: What’s a kilowatt 
hour ? 

Consumer: I don’t know. That’s 
what it says on the bill. (Reads it.) 
Thirty-nine kilowatt hours at seven- 
teen cents per hour, cotal six sixty 
three. 

Loudspeaker: You’re paying for 
it, but you don’t know what a kilo- 
watt hour is. How many ounces in 
a pound ? 

Consumer: Sixteen. 

Loudspeaker: How many quarts 
in a gallon? 

Consumer: Four. 

Loudspeaker: How many inches 
in a yard? 

Consumer: Thirty-six. 

Loudspeaker: But you don t know 
what a kilowatt is ! 

Consumer: No, I don’t. What is 
it ? 

Loudspeaker: Well, a kilowatt hour 
is—a kilowatt is a—eh—uh 

Consumer: Go on. I’m listening. 

Loudspeaker (desperately): Isn’t 
there anyone who knows what a kilo- 
watt hour is ? 

Electrician: I do. 

Consumer: He’s the electrician. 

Electrician: Yeah, I was up there 
in the prologue, pullin’ them switches 
—remember ? (Comes down to con- 
sumer, centre.) 

Loudspeaker: Well—wnar is a 
kilowatt hour ? 

Electrician (calling, off): Hey, 
Mike ! Drop that work light. (The 
work light comes down.) Now light 
it up. Now when this thousand-watt 
bulb burns for an hour that’s a 
kilowatt hour. 

Loudspeaker: Is that all? (After 
a pause.) 

Electrician: That’s all. The word 
comes from the Greek, chilioi, mean- 
ing thousand, and ‘‘ watt ” meaning 
watt—chilioi watt or kilowatt. Any- 
thing else ? 
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Loudspeaker (weakly): No, thank 
you. md a 

Electrician: O.K., Mike, kill it. 

(Work light goes up. Electrician 
exits, whistling. The projection be- 
comes ‘‘ K is for Kilowait.’’) ”’ 


Teaching without tears ! 

Note how the audience is drawn 
into the drama in the person of the 
Consumer. This is essential, or as a 
Living Newspaper we have no 
thrilling stagey flapdoodle to beguile 
our senses nor the growth of char- 
acter to exercise our imaginations. 

We are kept in our seats by the 
variety of fresh devices which are 
used to present the many facets of 
the problem and because the prob- 
lem affects us personally. 

Not only devices but every form 
can be used in a Living Newspaper 
naturalism, stylisation, ballet, song, 
poetry—all are legitimate. 

In England the first Living News- 
paper was edited and produced by 
John Allen at Unity Theatre in 
1938. It was called ‘‘ Busmen,” and 
dealt with the London Coronation 
bus strike. 

Poetry, mass declamation, ballet, 
realism were among the forms used 
in the very effective production. 

**Busmen,” however, had two 
fundamental weaknesses as a Living 
Newspaper subject. Its appeal was 
anything but universal (contrast 
with the kind of subject the Federal 
Theatre chose) and the issue was no 
longer current. It was Dead History 
rather. than a Living Newspaper. 

A few months before the war, 
Arthur, Arent, who had _ been 
awarded a Guggenheimer scholar- 
ship for his work in the Federal 


‘Theatre Project and was spending it 


travelling in Europe, landed up in 
London for forty-eight hours and for 
a couple of them talked about Living 
Newspapers. 

- He told us how the Federal 


Theatre team chose their subjects, 
how the research was carried out, 
how the final script was prepared. 

*““ Every scene then has to pass 
three tests,” he said, ticking them off 
briskly on his fingers. ‘‘ One, is it 
entertaining ? Two, does it introduce 
a new fact and develop the story ? 
Three, has it audience identification? 
If it falls down on any one of them 
then the scene is out. No altering, no 
tinkering—CUT.” 

And then with a short fleeting 
smile he was gone, gone to see a 
Europe which was maturing a 
greater crisis even than that which 
gave birth to WPA. 


Out of that crisis too came the 
eager questioning of a people grow- 
ing up. Came ABCA and Brains 
Trusts. Out of this need of the 
people for knowledge grew PEC. And 
PEC will find the Living Newspapers 
Captain MacOwan wants for his 
Ack-Ack gunsites and Mr. Ashley 
Dukes for his R.O.F. hostels and 
Mr. Stephen Spender for the N.F.S. 

PEC will find them because what 
the people need to reinforce them 
spiritually in their struggle forward 
on the way which leads through 
Victory to a fuller life must be given 
by the artist if he would live beyond 
the death of Fascism. 


Shakespeare and Anti-Semitism 


by Ernest Roe 


‘* THE MERCHANT OF VENICE,” LIKE 
Marlowe’s ‘‘ Jew of Malta” which 
preceded it, was conceived as an 
anti-semitic play. But Shakespeare 
failed to a considerable extent in the 
execution of that intention, and with 
the psychological realism of the 
- theatre to-day, that failure is almost 
complete. 

There was much anti-semitism in 
England in the sixteenth century, 
just as there is to-day. And accord- 
ing to the custom of the- times, the 
Jew was to be shown on the stage as 
a usurous, vindictive rogue; perhaps 
even as a monstrous fiend in human 
form. This anti-semitism is, in effect, 
not the property of the author or 
producer, but is implicit in the minds 
of the audience. It is their anti- 
semitism which is seen in the play. 
Shakespeare was too good a drama- 
tist to make Shylock the monster he 
was expected to be. And_ this 


attempt to run with the semitic hare 
and hunt with the Elizabethan 
hounds, produces a play in which 
all the characters except one are 
wan and not a little unpleasant, 
while the other is a queer mixture 
of heroic virtue and a strange 
malignity. 

In Shylock’s first scene, Shakes- 
peare is at pains to give the Jew’s 
hatred for the Christians priority 
over their dislike of him, and so to 
justify that dislike. So Shylock 
(aside) :— 

‘© How like a fawning publican he 
looks ! 

I hate him for he is a Christian ! 

But more... 

He lends out money gratis, and 
brings down 

The rate of usance here with us in 

Wenicc., 

So, the audience is meant to feel, 
this unpleasant Jew lends money for 
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profit, while Antonio, the Christian, 
lends without interest. , But now we 
come to this curious business of the 
pound of flesh. And however sinister 
it may seem in retrospect, there is 
absolutely no reason to believe that 
Shylock’s offer was made other than, 
as he says, ‘‘in merry sport.” He 
had previously pondered with great 
care on Antonio and his resources, 
and decided that he was a good client 
and safe security. He could not have 
thought there would be the remotest 
chance of all Antonio’s ventures 
failing. With centuries of anti- 
semitism and ideas about Shylock as 
the villainous Jew, we tend to have 
an entirely false impression that 
Shylock, by some fiendish plot, was 
certain of that pound of flesh from 
the very beginning. There is no 
evidence whatever for this. 
Shylock’s only daughter Jessica 
elopes with a Christian after robbing 
her father. So deep and terrible is 
the effect of this on both his personal 
and racial feelings that he can think 
of nothing else. His daughter, not 
Antonio, is fortmost in his mind. 
Until he is reminded of Antonio. 
‘* There I have another bad match,” 
he says, ‘“ a bankrupt, a prodigal ”’— 
his anger swells; ‘‘ let him look to 
his bond—”’ ‘‘ Let him look to his 
bond!” All his pain, bitterness, 
anger, loathing are concentrated on 
one object, so does Antonio become 
the very symbol of his revenge. 
And it is at this point that Shakes- 
peare puts into Shylock’s mouth the 
most moving and powerful indict- 
ment of anti-semitism ever uttered. 
Antonio has wronged him. ‘‘ And 
what’s his reason ? Tama Jew. Hath 
not a Jew eyes? Hath not a Jew 
hands, organs, dimensions, senses, 
affections, passions? Fed with the 
same food, hurt with the same 
weapons, warm’d and cool’d by the 
same winter and summer as a 
Christian is? If you prick us, do we 
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not bleed ? If you tickle us, do we 
not laugh ? If you poison us, do we 
not die ? And if you wrong us, shall 
we not revenge ? If we are like you 
in the rest, we will resemble you in 
that.” There then is his apologia. 

Tubal, 2 kinsman, enters. Shylock 
bewails the loss of many jewels and 
ducats. But his greatest sorrow is for 
a ring which Tubal tells him was 
sold by Jessica for a monkey. The 
ring was given to him by his wife 
before they married. “‘ . it was 
my turquoise; I had it of Leah when 
I was a bachelor: I would not have 
given it for a wilderness of monkeys.” 
‘* But Antonio is certainly undone,” 
Tubal reminds him. And his grief 
turns abruptly into a deep and 
terrible satisfaction. From now on 
his mind is concentrated exclusively 
on his bond. 

‘There is no monster. Even at his 
downfall he still has a dignity that 
makes the Christians look very 
cheap indeed. 

** Nay, take my life and all; pardon 
not that: 

You take my house, when you do 
take the prop 

That doth sustain my house; you 
take my life, 

When you do take 
whereby [ live.” 
So he passes, broken, from the 

scene. Our sympathy for him is 

enhanced by the fact that Shake- 
speare’s other characters are as nasty 

a collection of people as one could 

find. Antonio is rude, melancholic, 

wallows in sentimental self-sacrifice 
and moralises. And he rounds himself 

off by forcing Shylock to become a 

Christian—a_ brutal intolerance, 

whatever his provocation. Bassanio 

is an adventurer and a wastrel. To 
him Portia’s first qualification is that 
she is “‘ richly left.’’ Portia is sweet, 
prates nobly about mercy, and 
proceeds to refinements of cruelty, 
showing no mercy. Lorenzo and 


the means 


Jessica run away from Shylock, 
which may be reasonable, but rob 
him, which is not. It may be noted 
in passing that for the presentation 
of Shylock as a monster, his daughter 
should have been a most sympathetic 
character and a potent figure. She 
is neither. Gratiano is a buffoon and 
a bully, and his behaviour culmin- 
ates in disgusting brutality in the 
court scene. The rest are nothing. 
But all collectively disgrace them- 
selves by their final treatment of 
Shylock. They all commended Shy- 
lock to show mercy, and proved 
their own rank hypocrisy by denying 
it to him. 

The ‘‘ Merchant of Venice ”’ is to 
an unbiassed mind no more anti- 
semitic than it is anti-Christian 
though the play does give a telling 
picture of Jewish-Christian antipathy. 
The words ‘‘ Jew,” ‘* Christian,” as 
if to emphasise that enmity, are 
seldom used without an epithet. 
Within a page or two, I find ‘‘ faith- 
less Jew” (Lorenzo), ‘‘ Prodigal 
Christian” (Shylock), ‘‘ Christian 
fools? (Shylock), ‘‘ Villain Jew ” 
and ‘‘ dog Jew ” (Solanio). But the 
audience that sees the play as anti- 
semitic must either consciously or 
subsconsciously wish to do so. To 
our minds ‘*‘ The Merchant of 


Venice” can be a condemnation of 
anti-semitism, even as ‘‘ Watch on 
the Rhine” is a condemnation of 
Vansittartism. 


to be a— 
PIANIST? 
DO YOU WANT to learn— 
JOURNALISM or 
STORY-WRITING? 


We teach you by post, and our fees 
are very small. Send stamped, 
addressed envelope for full particu- 
lars to— DAVID ANGUS & CO., 
125 Douglas Street, Glasgow, C.2. 


DO YOU WANT 


The Dead End Kid 


by H. G. Sear 


EVEN MUSICALLY THE GENERAL 
public must not be allowed to think 
for itself. Their thinking shall be 
done for them. By whom, it does 
not matter—to them. This bitter 
reflection of near-Fascist motivation 
is induced by a survey of concert 
programmes. The number of con- 
certs would seem to indicate a 
mighty appetite for music; the pro- 
grammes, a wartime shortage of 
music. The national supplies of 
Bach or Ravel, Vaughan Williams 
or Walton are low, but there is an 
unlimited supply of Tchaikowsky’s 
piano concerto. Nice pre-Soviet 
music; and the public loves it. 

Like potatoes. The humble tuber 
once promoted “‘ starch heaviness,” 
but now dieticians assure us that it 
contains everything necessary t> the 
well-being of man. The new musical 
public has not yet been told that 
Tchaikowsky is good for it, but 
practical procedure is along those 
lines. The public obviously likes 
Tchaikowsky. Then let us give it 
Tchaikowsky until it is sated. We 
can cash in on its desire. Until 
WE are sated? But WE are never 
sated. As long as Tchaikowsky is 
a paying proposition we are free to 
talk about carrying great music to 
the masses. Then, when the public 
tires and leaves us, we are equally 
free to despise its stupidity and vulgar 
taste. After all, great art is for the 
elite. 

Who is WE? Now that is an 
awkward question. To answer it 
requires a searching examination. A 
couple of years ago there was every 
sign of a great musical renascence in 
this country. Ordinary people 
flocked to concerts as they had never 


flocked before. The London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, newly organ- 
ised on a co-operative basis, carried 
music to towns that commercial 
concert-promoters had never deigned 
to notice. Playing in cinemas and 
music-halls in preference to the 
often forbidding atmosphere of the 
city hall, it was found that an 
enthusiastic audience which came 
to hear the Tchaikowsky concerto 
(lately familiarised in a popular 
ditty) or the Rhapsody in Blue, 
sometimes showed even greater 
enthusiasm for the Beethoven fifth or 
seventh. 

That was a genuine forward move- 
ment. The L.P.O. was not crying its 
wares merely for profit: it was 
reasonably satisfied to keep _ its 
musicians in regular employment; it 
paid its way; and if any profits 
accrued they were regarded as an 
investment towards the provision of 
more advanced music. 

The circuit increased. Clashes 
arose with local organisations as they 
were bound to do. It has to be 
admitted that Tchaikowsky still re- 
mained irresistible. On occasion his 
apparition was reported twice in one 
week in one provincial town. And 
then the anarchical state of musical 
affairs revealed itself. Twice, at 
least, the L.P.O. refunded ticket- 
money and cancelled dates. For by 
this time the entrepreneurial adven- 
turers had discovered that there was 


money in the business if it were. 


handled adroitly. 

By giving the public what it 
wanted, by talking loftily about the 
sacred mission of music, by splashing 
resounding names on the bills, they 
could grind out the most trite of 
programmes, corner the largest halls 
and walk away with a nice profit. 
Quite a racket as long as it lasts. 
For what started as a musical 
renascence is now a racket. 

Before them, those who are alive, 
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see enacted a drama of the Dead 
End Kid, on a scale of actuality 
surpassing anything presented on 
the screen. The Musical Dead End 
Kid. And what a gigantic kid it has 
now become. And what a dead end. 

A pessimistic picture, vou will say. 
I admit it. If you are not careful 
you will find yourself parrotting the 
belief that if Tchaikowsky is what 
the public wants, there is little that 
concert promoters can do about it. 
But that would be to confess that 
you regard music and musicians as 
one thing, and the public as quite 
another: music as a separate entity 
rather than as a social activity. 
Mind, confessing that, you would be 
in the respectable company of many 
eminent musicians and most entre- 
preneurs, too. Here is the music, they 
say, if the public doesn’t want ‘it 
we’ve done our best. But have they ? 
Or else they vainly repeat the dozen 
or so works that are in demand and 
pocket what profits there are. 

That is your Dead End. You may 
not have realised that a reactionary 
educational policy has quite delib- 
erately seen to it that the majority 
of Britishers shall not easily discover 
anything higher than sensual pleas- 
ures. That reactionary policy is 
reflected in our academic centres of 
musical activity: their governing 
bodies never remember that the bulk 
of the population are the victims of 
that policy. They are prepared to go 
on playing AT the public as long as 
the public will pay.. Now to educate 
means to bring out, not to bung in. 
Constant repetition may implant a 
whole symphony upon the memory 
of a moron without inducing the 
slightest understanding. 

That is their Dead End. Our 
musical authorities have still to 
interpret the orchestra historically to 
the people as a social activity before 
they can possibly interpret the music. 
They have got to demonstrate that 


an orchestra is not a foreign body, 
but part of human life, born of human 
life; that it could not exist without 
workers in wood and brass; without 
printers and cleaners and railway- 
men. 

If our teachers are so short- 
sighted we can expect little from the 
commercial concert promoter. His 
horizon is hard cash. His cupidity 
will impel him to kill the goose that 
lays the golden egg at the present 
moment. 

That is his Dead End. You don’t 
believe me? Look around. As I 
write there is a bill still clinging to 
the hoardings announcing a concert 
at which two artists both enjoying an 
international reputation as pianists, 
are to appear. Ah ! you exclaim, we 
are to hear a two piano concerto by 
Bliss, by Mozart, by Bach. Not 
likely ! One of them is Mark Ham- 
bourg. You’ll never guess what he is 
playing, and I can’t bring myself to 
peach on him. The bill continues: 
the programme will also include —. 
Is this where the other pianist comes 
in? Yes, in Tchaikowsky’s fourth 
symphony. 

But there is no piano part in that, 
surely ? Who knows? He may have 
introduced one, and why not? 
There is no great evidence of the 
workings of conscience in this pro- 
gramme or indeed in most with 
which thelpublic is regaled nowadays. 
The masses love a Piano Concerto 
or maybe as many as two piano 
concertos. As a matter of cold fact 
virtuoso number two, or perhaps I 
should say the other virtuoso whose 
name appears on the bill, conducted 
the whole performance. There is no 
law against this. Cortot conducted 
the first performance of Gotter- 
dammerung in Paris. Casals founded 
an orchestra. Why shouldn’t this 
one add to his laurels as the 
‘© World’s Greatest Chopin Player ” 
a renown as conductor ? Or do you 


think he was carrying music to the 
masses ? Well, if you mean carrying 
THE music to the masses, obviously 
yes. Or was he carrying something 
from the masses ? 

A cynic might conclude that the 
programme indicates that he was 
plugging the same old stuff and 
walking away with the kudos. Yet 
even Tin Pan Alley plugs new things 
occasionally. 

And there, surely, is the soloists’ 
Dead End. His contempt for music 
grows weekly more visible, his con- 
tempt for audiences daily more 
audible. It is the contents of the 
pockets of the audience that acquire 
interest. If soloists become cynical in 
their attitude that is bad enough. 
But if a morsel of the original artist 
remains in them their humiliation 
must be deep indeed. Deep enough 
to provoke revolt or even protest ? 
If it is, I have seen no sign of it. 
Soloists are bored, but the cure for 
that is not to spit contempt upon 
their audience. Audiences are neces- 
sary to their very existence. To play 
to each other won’t carry them very 
far. That way extinction lies. Art 
for art’s sake leads to preciosity. 
Music for musicians leads to abstrac- 
tion. Contact with an audience is the 
only healthy warrant. But audiences 
must be cultivated into a critical 
alertness. If the virtuoso is ever to 
know full life he must see himself as 
performing a public service and not 
as an administrator of so much dope. 

If the soloist is approaching a 
Dead End, what of the rank-and-file 
orchestral player ? If the effect of the 
musical racket is so deadly in the 
case of the virtuoso, who, after all, 
gets the thrill of an ovation (and let 
him mark that closely), what must it 
be for the back desks? Orchestral 
players earn a hazardous living in 
conditions often worse than those of 
factory workers. The routine parts 
they play are often as monotonous as 
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any of the tasks performed in mass 
production, and sometimes as unin- 
telligible. Their living depends 
largely on their sensitiveness; their 
sensitiveness on their health; variety 
is vital to them; the absence of 
anxiety is intimately bound up with 
their health. But it looks as if they 
will be forced to grind out their 
dozen works until the bubble bursts 
when most of them will be out of'a 
job. The Dead End racket will con- 
sume them and throw them aside. 

The native composer, what of 
him? Can he have a Dead End? 
Assuredly. As a creative artist he is 
cut off from performance by the very 
adventurers who profess to extend 
the province of music. In _ these 
circumstances he cannot hope to live 
by following his own genius. He is 
driven to prostitute his art for cash 
considerations or else he ekes out his 
royalties by teaching, which ends too 
often in this wicked world by deaden- 
ing his originality. 

Actually we are brought to this: 
that to be a composer a man needs 
a private income. His musical edu- 
cation is so costly, his potential 
earnings meagre; and worse, the 
understanding that meets his creative 
efforts is practically nil. This is 
already roughly the case. And 
already there is a marked tendency 
amongst composers to write music 
only intelligible to their peers. The 
bewilderment caused by their works 
is not solely due to the low level of 
understanding in such audiences as 


they are lucky enough to secure, but 
to their very isolation from practical 
public contact. Absorbed by ART, 
the modern composer loses touch with 
popular conviction on the one hand, 
and does nothing to re-create it on 
the other. Indeed, the gap is widen- 
ing before our eyes, the process 
accelerated by the merely com- 
mercial exploitation of music that is 
steadily replacing the quite genuine 
resurgence. 

The profit motive brings about the 
shrinkage of programmes rather than 
their extension, caring nothing for 
people as people and everything for 
people as pockets. For.gain it blunts 
the delicate instrument it employs. 
The profit motives’ highest flight of 
imagination is to convert musicians 
into robots playing as efficiently as 
machines, but no more. It does next 
to nothing for the audience which it 
turns into hearing-robots. The crea- 
tive artist it stultifies; he too finds 
himself pressing patterns like a 
machine. 

What a Dead End. What a 
colossal Kid. It can’t be separated 
from the major battle we are fighting 
against Fascism. The Nazi ‘‘ phil- 
osophy ”’ is a sinister Kid. It breeds 
a brute population which all the 
time it flatters; and these are its very 
means. It deadens thought, it aborts 
creation. The one thing it dreads 
most is that the people should take 
thought, should wake and make life 
lusty and rich, transforming the arts 
into living bread. 


The Mirror of Change 


by R. A. Meredith 


WHEN HE EXPLAINED THAT AN 
evening at the theatre changes the 
spectator’s outlook and future actions 
your contributor Eric Capon might 
have rounded off his historical 
analysis by adding that as a result 
of this society itself is changed. 
The harvest rites of which he 
speaks sprang from a need to help 
forward the transition from a hunt- 
ing-collecting economy to a settled 
agricultural economy. By acting 
new parts in dance or play men 
become used to new social relation- 
ships and ways of living. 
Shakespeare’s mirror reflected a 
‘ changing society. A political alliance 
of the bourgeoisie with the Tudor 
monarchy consolidated its power at 
the expense: of a declining class of 


feudal barons. The Elizabethan 
stage-mirror attained its deepest 
understanding of life when it 


grappled with the problem of what 
kind of king would be most useful to 
strengthen the bourgeois _ state. 
When, in the seventeenth century, 
this alliance broke up, we find that 
Shakespeare ceased to be popular. 
He was revived in a bowdlerised form 
in the eighteenth century but it was 
not much before the time that Queen 
Victoria became an Empress that 
he returned to our stage in all his 
glory. 

To-day our actors can inspire us 
with understanding of what to do 
for victory in war and peace. Your 
contributors make the point that for 
amateur societies and for repertory 
theatres, the play is, not merely 
commodity. Nor is the West End of 
London the only fount of inspiration. 
This is proved by Caryl Jenner’s 


exciting story of the Amersham 
Repertory Theatre. There are local 
dramas in Wales, in Ireland, in 
Scotland, in Lancashire. I believe 
that James Bridie’s plays were first 
performed by amateurs near Glas- 
gow. In London, amongst many 
societies and clubs, there is Unity 
Theatre, which makes entertainment 
a need of the people. Yet as a whole 
the movement lacks direction. 

Take two titles from the long list 
of achievements given by Caryl 
Jenner: The Dolls House, a play of 
insight into problems of our own 
lives, and Amphitryon 38, a piece of 
clever-clever, superficially intelligent 
in form by signifying nothing or less. 
Why are both these plays perfoi med 
by the same theatre, by a theatre 
with high ideals ? Why does it seem 
to be mere chance whether our local 
amateur society chooses Major Bar- 
bara, Distant Point, or the latest West 
End drawing-room comedy ? 

A movement away from com- 
modity-plays is not enough. It must 
be a move towards a dramatic 
mirror of our lives and times. We 
want the theatre to be free, to be 
social, to be creative. It is good that 
Eric Capon asks for theory, for these 
aims cannot be achieved without 
study. But it is no good merely 
carping about the shape and form 
of the mirror. The point is: what 
kind of nature does it reflect ? Is it 
an imitation ‘‘ nature” of card- 
board and conventions, or is it the 
true nature of the changing world of 
to-day ? Audiences will become 
proud of their theatre as their 
theatres become instruments of 
change. 
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Posters in Wartime 


By Bill Wainwright 


THE ARTISTS INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
tion recently organised an exhibi- 
tion of Poster Design in Wartime 
Britain. Sir William Crawford, ad- 
vertising expert, described it as the 
finest exhibition he had ever seen, 
and he should know. As for me, I 
cannot use the superlative, because 
I have only seen one other exhibition, 
a collection I assembled a year or so 
before the war of the _ horrible 
crudities which passed for posters 
during 1914-1918: a chamber of 
horrors intended to warn all and 
sundry of the threat to culture which 
war might bring. 

The gulf between those vulgar, 
absurd and gaudy bludgeonings of 
the last war, and the posters of this, 
is almost as great as is the difference 
between the two wars themselves. 

This is not merely a matter of 
technique, although that in itself is 
important. It is deeper than that. 
Artists are becoming more aware of 
the people. They have learned that 
it takes two to make a good poster, 
the designer and the consumer—that 
is, the man or women who will have 
to see*it and become inspired to act 
upon its message. So that instead of 
crude bludgeonings, we are getting 
reasoned argument, comradely dis- 
cussion, sympathetic appeals and 
satire, all presented with a great 
economy of design and text. 

This exhibition showed that British 
artist are making excellent progress 
in what is an exceedingly difficult 
field of work. How can one judge a 
good poster ? 

Posters, like any other form of 
propaganda, must talk in the lan- 
guage of the people. This means: 
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rule out cliches and vulgarity; avoid 
the sin of ‘‘ talking down; ”’ beware 
of the use of pure abstraction, by 
which I mean the use of symbols 
which may convey something to the 
artist and the select few but mean 
nothing to the public. 

The artist should use his canvas to 
stimulate the people and interpret 
their feelings against the enemy, and 
to arouse them to overcome factors 
such as waste which stand in the way 


of all-out effort. 


If the message is to dominate the 
poster the artist should not allow his 
artistry or technique to intrude. 

Naturally, the fewer the number 
of words on a poster, the better. For 
similar reasons, the simpler the de- 
sign, the more effective its appeal. 
For ordinary poster sites, the message 
must be capable of assimilation by 
the passer-by in a matter of seconds. 
If posters are designed for some 
specific section of people, such as 
workers in a particular factory or 
industry, or for service-men, other 
factors must be considered, such as 
the kind of site and the time avail- 
able for study, whether the poster 
should also have a decorative value 
(particularly important at factories 
isolated from towns and army en- 
campments in a: similar situation) 
and so forth. 

Add to these ingredients the spices 
of novelty, surprise and character, 
and you have a good poster. But 
thereisone further quality which an 
outstanding poster must possess, 
which, for want of better words, I will 
describe as “‘ spirit’ or ‘‘ feeling.” Itis 
in this respect that British posters have 
still considerable lee-way tomake up, 


At the Artists International Ex- 
hibition the emphasis was on design, 
and many excellent posters were 
therefore not shown. For the same 
reason, a large proportion of those 
displayed were examples of the use 
to which the experiments performed 
in the laboratory of surrealism are 
being put. 

Wisely enough, the artists appear 
to have rejected sheer abstraction, 
and where symbols are used, they are 
usually real things which ordinary 
people can comprehend. 

Pat Keely has done an excellent 
series of posters for a safety-first cam- 
paign in factories. He combines the 
use of symbols with pleasant colour 
and tells his story always from a sur- 
prising angle. For instance, he draws 
a beautiful hammer-head perched 
on the very edge of a roof-top joist. 
Way down below there is a wee man 
in shadow. The hammer seems just 
about to drop on that little man, and 
one hardly needs the printed message 
*“ don’t leave tools lying about ”’ to 
get the lesson home. A highly effec- 
tive method, because all the non- 
essentials are omitted, and the sur- 
prise springs from the sense of urg- 
ency which the poster conveys. 

Lt. Games, whose posters will be 
more familiar to soldiers than to the 
general public, makes considerable 
use of surrealist devices. His work is 
very interesting and well-designed. 
He uses the air-brush with remark- 
able skill, and these factors, together 
with his choice of colour, give his 
posters an arresting quality of great 
power. 

But a word of warning is necessary 
here. Are Games and others reaching 
the danger point at which the 
artist’s work is going to be admired 
so much, that those who see it will 
considerit from that standpoint alone: 
as a ‘‘work of art.”? The situation 
has already arisen with some artists, 
in which a few people with a taste 


for poster-craft look forward to 
so-and-so’s next production with 
eagerness, but have not the slightest 
concern with the message which it is 
intended to convey; while the 
majority, who are really affected by 
the message, do not get it because it 
is SO hidden behind the technique of 
presentation. 

Many posters, although they 
achieve a high standard of technical 
excellence, are as dead as the dodo 
because they lack ‘“‘ feeling.” 

Why is this? Is it because some 
artists are missing the politics in 
their work ? Is it because some still 
tend to shut themselves off, even 
mentally, from the world around 
them ? If this is the case, they cannot 
expect to make much of a contribu- 
tion from an intellectual hide-out in 
a not-so-splendid isolation. 

qoACl, .@ > .plays, the srolemot sa 
specific weapon for gaining know- 
ledge of reality,” was how A. Y. 
Arosev* defined the attitude of the 
Soviet people. Soviet posters cer- 
tainly reflect this point of view. 

Naturally, in a country where 
Socialism has been established, where 
artists function as the equals of all 
other human beings, and interpret 
from the battlefront or factory the 
real feelings of the people, one can 
expect posters that have a high 
degree of feeling in them. 

In Spain, at the time of the 
fascist attack against the Republic, 
the people fought under the leader- 
ship of a People’s Government. 
National unity was more than a 
phrase: it was something that was 
alive. The posters of that period 
expressed all this. The vividness and 
tempo of the people’s lives were 
reflected in them. They reached a 
level of feeling that corresponded to 
the pitch of political awareness that 
inspired the country. 


* President of the All Union Society for Cultural 
Relations with Foreign Countries. 
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We are not a socialist country. 
Nor have we yet reached the pitch 
of feeling that could be aroused by 
real national unity. When invasion 
of Europe begins, we shall see some- 
thing of the depths of feeling of 
which the so-called phlegmatic 
Britisher is capable. 

The poster artist should not be a 
mere recorder of the feelings of the 
people. His job is to arouse and to 
inspire, to help the people by acting 
as the vehicle for their hope and 
desire, and to express their anger 
and hatred. 

I have heard it said that poster 
artists must be non-political; that 
the only political posters are those 
which are produced for political 
parties; and that those issued by, let 
us say, the Ministry of Fuel or the 
War Office, are not political. 

Of coursé, this is not so. The 
miner is already making a great 
effort. He always has done, at his 
job. But he will do even more than 
this, if he is convinced that the coal 
he produces will be used to destroy 
fascism. That is politics. The artist 
who fails to see the part which 
politics plays in his work is missing a 
valuable clue to its betterment. 

Consider the campaign against 
careless talk. It is my opinion that 
the delightful cartoons of Fougasse 
are completely out of place in this 
campaign. ‘‘ Careless talk costs 
lives’? is an excellent slogan, but 
how can one be in earnest about it, 
when Fougasse’s droll humour 
makes fun of the whole thing? 
Games, on the other hand, has two 
=-ally magnificent posters on this 

‘fect. In one, he shows a face. 

m the mouth there is a spiral 
~-* ch grows into a sword; and on 
_.- sword are impaled three soldiers: 

-e talked, this happened.” In 
..2 Other, again a face, with open 
nouth, and beneath, men swimming 
in the sea. Both posters are done in 
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a serious manner, and are vety 
powerful in appeal. I think I am 
justified in drawing the conclusion 
that Games understood the feelings 
of soldiers on this matter better than 
those who commissioned the humor- 
ous series. 

The use of humour is a problem 
on its own. In the Soviet Union, 
satire is used with devastating effect 
against the enemy. The Nazis are 
torn to shreds, mercilessly exposed, 
and the Soviet people encouraged and 
strengthened. We could do with 
more of this in this country. 

Anyone who knows anything 
about factory workers will agree that 
the cartoon or caricature is almost a 
natural form of expression in the 
workshops. The gems produced by 
the workers on their factory wall- 
newspapers prove it. There is a big 
field of work waiting to be developed 
in this direction, not only for 
the already experienced cartoonist 
or artist, but also for the workers 
themselves. Material produced by 
Tom Jones may not be of value for 
national distribution; but it cer- 
tainly can pack a punch in the place 
where Tom Jones works, because it 
is produced by a man the other 
workers know, and it is about some- 
thing which they are all discussing. 

Some of the small cartoon-strips 
produced by the Communist Party 
are helping to fill this need. So also 
are the cartoons of such poster men 
as Mendoza. Low’s cartoon for 
China made an excellent poster. 
Some other of his cartoons have been 
reproduced by the Communist Party 
as posters, and on one occasion, a 
cartoon by Zec. But one wishes that 
these and other masters of their art, 
such as Giles, would do many more 
poster cartoons, for their brushes are 
possessed of that satirical invective 
which would make posters even 
more appreciated by the public than 
they are at present. 
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A contrast in styles: (/eft) in conventional poster technique by Parrilla; (right) a powerful 
use of surrealism, one of a series by Puyol. This is one entitled ‘‘ Elrumor’”’? (Rumour). 


FROM THE U.S.S.R., 1941 (left) ** As it was—as it will be !’’ a poster by Moor; and 
(right) “* The Hyena.” 
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One of the many fine posters 


An amusing poster by Lewitt designed by Lt. A. Games, R.E.. 


and Him. 


for the Army Bureau of Current 


for the Ministry of Transport. Affairs. 
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(By Permission of War Office) 


By Dorothy Chapman. 


Factory Poster by 
Davy for the Young 
Communist League. 


One of a series of 
Safety First posters 
for workshop and 
factory by Pat Keely. 


ster by F. H. K. Henrion was used 

tise the Artists’ International Assoc- 

“For Liberty’ Exhibition from 

ve published reproductions in our 
last month’s issue. 


The ‘* Watney * technique 
used in this striking poster. 


Issued by the Republican 
Government during the 
Spanish War. ‘This poster 
proved only too shockingly 
correct in its prophesy. 


1 Bilwad Site, Oxford Street, Wi 
‘from Masch 14th to April 10th daily 1-2, Sunday 2-7 


A PAGE OF POSTERS ISSUED BS 
THE COMMUNIST PAKS 


is YOUR Fight ! 


For the first time in this country a political party uses posters on a national scale. Here are 
some examples of posters seen on hoardings and in factory and mine throughout the country. 
Those above are by Davy; and below (/eft) by K. G. Chapman and below (right) by 
Tom Gentleman. 
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ideals that 1 have held all my Jife.. 1 would follow the same 
road if 1 had ta start’ again .. Communism is the re- 
generation of the world ... Farewell, and long live France!” 
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At the poster design exhibition to 
which I have referred, a number of 
Communist Party posters were 
shown. Apparently no other politi- 
cal party had produced material 
considered worthy of inclusion, 
which is a fact not without its 
significance. 

The Communist Party, I feel, is 
not only making a worth-while con- 
tribution to the war effort against 
fascism in its posters, but also to the 
development of poster technique as 
such. No claim is made that all 
Communist Party posters are excel- 
lent. On the contrary, many have 
been just ordinary. But a number 
have been quite outstanding, and 
certainly showed up to advantage at 
the exhibition. 

Such examples as Chapman’s 
** Gabriel Peri,’”? Tom Gentleman’s 
‘Take the brakes off Production,” 
Davy’s ‘‘Red Army Man” and 
what I consider his best, ‘‘ More 
Coal for the Second Front,’ will 
probably be known to readers. Some 
which were silk-screened, and not on 
exhibition, have also achieved a con- 
siderable degree of quality. 

It is not an easy matter to. produce 
posters for a political organisation. 
To begin with, there are usually 
greater limitations to which the 
artist must work, such as the number 
of colours he can use. The artist 
must convey a message which leads 
to the kind of action to which many 
sections of the public are often un- 
accustomed, and against which all the 
power of convention, orthodoxy and 
propaganda from other quarters is 
working. 

Compared with sucha problem, it is 
a simple matter to encourage people 
to purchase some commodity (or, 
nowadays, to discourage them !)’ or 
to take care of health, and so on. 
These are ordinary, orthodox mat- 
ters. But it is more difficult to find 
ways of urging people to take some 


form of action out of the ordinary, 
such as political action. Great care 


.is required in the selection of a 


slogan, so that it contains the right 
political aim and will not offend, is 
encouraging and yet does not spread 
complacency, and so forth. 

However, there can be no doubt 
whatever that progress is being 
made. It is good to see that Govern- 
ment departments are allowing 
artists so much scope for experiment. 
Ministries concerned with produc- 
tion are also realising what vast 
possibilities there are in the better 
use of posters. If the Labour Party 
were to use its huge resources, and 
encourage artists to produce posters 
for them as the Communist Party 
does, one can picture the very real 
benefit to the struggle against fascism 
that could result. 

‘An experiment that has been sug- 
gested in America could also be con- 
sidered. It is proposed that art 
groups and school classes should be 
co-ordinated under the‘ joint com- 
mand of the Civilian Defence and the 
Office of War Information. Ideas, 
slogans and other directional mat- 
erial would be forwarded to the 
groups for individual translation into 
posters. Distribution would be carried 
out by local defence organisations 
(corresponding to local MOI Com- 
mittees) and by the students them- 
selves. The silk screen process would 
be used throughout. 

There is no reason why Joint Pro- 
duction Committees, Trade Union 
organisations, Anglo-Soviet Com- 
mittees etc., should not approach art 
schools with such a project. 

But one of the most fruitful sources 
for the enrichment of our posters is 
in the factories. In some, Joint 
Production Committee already have 
a Publicity Sub-Committee, _res- 
ponsible for advising and criticising 
publicity experts. The response of 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Document of the Month. 


Beethoven’s Politieal Views 


By Romain Rolland 


From Commune, June 1939, translated by A. L. Lloyd. 


WE KNOW THAT BEETHOVEN, 
disgusted with what he called the 
“‘ princely rabble”  (fuerstliche 


Gesindel) who made up the degener- 
ate aristocracy of Vienna, was an 
enthusiastic admirer of the young 
Bonaparte. In his eyes, Bonaparte 
embodied the very genius of liberty. 
But after writing the Eroica Sym- 
phony in his honour—its original 
title was the Bonaparte Symphony— 
he had furiously torn up the title 
page when he learned that the First 
Consul had made himself Emperor. 
Beethoven cried ‘‘ So he is nothing 
more than an ordinary man ! Soon 
he’ll be trampling underfoot the 
rights of man, he’ll be a tyrant!” 

It was not long before Bonaparte 
had invaded his country. Vienna 
was twice occupied by French 
troops, and Beethoven suffered, 
materially and morally. The state 
of siege, the blockade, the humilia- 
tions and the suppression of thought 
threw him into such a state of 
exasperation that he went about 
shaking his fist at French officers and 
publicly expressing his hatred of 
Napoleon. From 1813 to 1815 he 


was influenced by the effervescent 


German national movement which 
hoped to regain independence. He 
wrote patriotic symphonies and can- 
tatas. 

But this enthusiasm (of amediocre 
nature, judging by the quality of the 
music) did not last. After the 
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Congress of Vienna, despite the fuss 
made of him by the emperors and 
the princes, he was disillusioned. He 
realised the moral bankruptcy of 
‘*these monarchs and their mon- 
archies.” ‘‘ For me,’ he wrote, 
‘*the empire of the mind is the 
dearest of all. It is the first of all 
monarchies, temporal and spiritual.” 

A few years later he found that 
Waterloo, instead of bringing inde- 
pendence to the German countries, 
had only put new chains round their 
necks, heavier than before. After 
1815, the Holy Alliance of monarchs 
and the Church mounted guard over 
the servitude of Europe. It stifled 
the slightest breath of liberty. Beet- 
hoven came to regret openly the 
defeat of Napoleon. 

Schindler, who was his confidant, 
his secretary, his familius in the 
later years of his life, tells how they 
came to meet after his arrest for 
making a seditious speech, while he 
was a law student at the University. 
Beethoven, who had heard of his 
arrest, got Schindler to come and see 
him when he was let out of gaol, and 
expressed his warm sympathy. 

The police immediately began 
watching Beethoven. And no won- 
der, considering what we know of his 
thoughts at that time. We are able 
to see exactly what those thoughts 
were because of the ‘‘ conversation 
notebooks ” (Gespraechshefte) which 
his deafness obliged him to make use 


of after 1819, and of which some 
have been published during the last 
few years. * 

The great audacity of the con- 
versation of Beethoven’s small circle 
is surprising. The deaf composer, 
whom one would expect to find 
fenced off from the world, immured 
in his art, follows with an acute, 
often prophetic observation the 
social ferment, the unrest of the 
people, the hidden changes, the 
revolutionary future which was 
brewing in Europe. His _ usual 
companions were middle _ class 
Viennese concerned with education 
or law, who were advising him in 
the lawsuits relating to the guardian- 
ship of his dead brother’s son, or 
who were helping him with the 
problem of his nephew’s education. 
Among these friends were Bach, 
Peters and Bloechlinger. There 
were also musicians like Czerny, 
journalists like J. K. Bernard—who 
had offered him, without success, 
some poems to set to music—and one 
or two odd characters such as the 
lively Bohemian, A. F. Kanne. 

And what did this company 
discuss, their elbows on the table, 
amidst the bottles in some Viennese 
weinstube, or preferably—for Beet- 
hoven spoke too loud, and it was 
dangerous to raise one’s voice in 
public places—behind closed doors 
in Beethoven’s untidy apartment ? 

Between all of them there was 
perfect agreement concerning the 
futility and stupidity of the ruling 
class. They forecast its certain fall: 

‘* How can one speak of privileges? 
How can one inherit nobility of 
character? The privileged people 

* From 1819 to 1827, the year of Beet - 
hoven’s death, he filled some 400 note- 
books, of which about half have been lost. 
127 of the remaining books are in the State 
Library in Berlin. They are very difficult 
to decipher. But their interest may be 


judged from the notes in this article, which 
are taken only from the 1819-20 notebooks. 


were the first to tear up the Social 
Contract and yet they speak all the 
time of ‘rights’! They are the 
only ones who are ignorant of the 
spirit that is moving the people now. 
If the nobility has no more money, 
it is finished. The governing aris- 
tocracy has learnt nothing and 
forgotten nothing.” 

They were of the same opinion, 
still more violently, about the 
Church. They inveighed against 
clerical obscurantism, against the 
invasion of Austria by religious sects 
which were the secret agents of 
despotism, and which persecuted 
free thought. 

““The obscurantists have the 
upper hand to a terrifying extent...” 
The police at their orders were 
rigorously prosecuting booksellers 
and publishers, even for works which 
long had been authorised. Great 
poets, like Grillparzer, Beethoven’s 
friend, were reprimanded hy the 
Minister of Police, for innocent 
writings. Others, like Goerres, had 
to flee the country. Mystical excesses 
became common among the devital- 
ised people. ‘‘ They don’t know how 
else to help themselves except with 
God and his saints.” (This phrase in 
the notebooks recalls Beethoven’s 
famous reply to a friend who had 
written at the end of one of his 
works ‘‘ Finished with the aid of 
God.”” Beethoven wrote: ‘‘ O man, 
help thyself.’’) 

Beethoven’s circle was far from 
respectful towards religion. They 
called the monks hypocrites, accused 
new converts of only becoming so for 
profit. They jeered at reports of 
miracles, and their outrageous re- 
marks about certain saintly relics 
show that the distance between the 
Loire of Rabelais and Beethoven’s 
Danube is not so far as one might 
think. God himself does not get off 
scot free. One of the circle remarked, 
in French, ‘‘ God is only a marion- 
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ette who never came down to 
earth.” 

They sneered at the childish efforts 
of those who tried to enslave thought. 
Boechlinger remarked: ‘‘In Con- 
gress they are working now on a law 
to fix how high birds shall fly and 
how fast hares shall run.” 

But it wasn’t all a joke. They 
looked. deeply. They saw far. 
Already, before 1820, these petty 
bourgeois of Vienna had recognised 
the new king of Europe and of the 
world—Money. 

Memorable words were exchanged 
between Beethoven and his friends 
regarding the arrival in Vienna of 
the Frankfurt banker, Rothschild, 
and his first visit to Prince Metter- 
nich in November, 1819. 

‘** These big bankers have got all 
the ministers of Europe in their grip. 
They can overturn governments just 
as and when they please. Not a 
single political move can be carried 
through without them. European 
politics have gone in such a way that 
without money and without the 
bankers nothing can be accom- 
plished. All (the governments) put 
together haven’t a single idea be- 
tween them. Ideas have disappeared 
from Europe since the fall of Paris.” 

The cat is out of the bag ! These 
free Austrians date the decline of 
Europe from the defeat of France by 
the imperial and royal armies. They 
regret the passing of Napoleon, 
whom once they hated. 

** What a pitiful state of affairs ! 
It was much better before 1813. The 
aristocrats are once again propped 
up in Austria and the republican 
spirit is only a smouldering firebrand. 
If Napoleon were to come back now 
he’d get a better reception in 
Europe. He understood the spirit of 
the times. He knew how to hold the 
- reins. Our grandsons will esteem 
him better. As a German, I was his 
greatest enemy; but what has hap- 
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pened since has reconciled me. 
To-day, everything has disappeared 
—the keeping of promises, fidelity, 
sworn loyalty. His word was worth 
much more. He knew about art 
and science. He hated ignorance. 
Certainly he should have esteemed 
the Germans higher and protected 
their rights. But towards the end he 
was surrounded by traitors and his 
genius had left him. The sons of the 
Revolution, the spirit of the times, 
called for a man of iron. He des- 
troyed the feudal system. He was 
the protector of rights and laws.” 

So wrote one of Beethoven’s 
friends in his notebook. But Beet- 
hoven, though he had reinvested the 
hero of the Eroica with some of his old 
favour, did not go as far as his 
friends in their new Napoleonic cult. 
They wanted him to write a hymn 
to Napoleon. And evidently Beet- 
hoven had refused. For the reply of 
his friends expressed their regrets: 
‘* What a pity for Napoleon. He 
was a good fellow. He wanted ‘to 
snatch the Continent from the 
English so as to destroy them.” 
And another: ‘‘ He was a maecenas 
of the arts and sciences.” 

But their hopes always turned to 
the Republic. Beethoven’s friends 
already foresaw an all-republican 
Europe. ‘In fifty years, republics 
will be set up everywhere.” 

The Parliamentary system seemed 
to them to retain spotless virtue. 
*‘ There’s no joking. with deputies. 
They are the spiritual force of the 
people.” (For Beethoven, the Brit- 
ish Parliament was the model. 
Schindler says that he avidly read 
verbatim accounts of its sessions and 
that he longed to visit London, just 
in order to see the House of Com- 
mons. ‘* You English,” he said to 
Cipriani Potter, ‘‘ have got your 
heads screwed on.’’) 

Though the coming revolution 
did not strike any fear into them, 


the spirit of blind violence, of brutal 
and unintelligent egoism of the new 
revolutionaries disquieted them con- 
siderably. The assassination of 
Kotzebue in 1820, unsavoury as the 
victim was, seemed to them a 
ridiculous crime, sadly revealing the 
lack of political sense of the new 
generation. And graver still for 
them was the universal decline of 
spiritual culture. ‘‘ It seems to me 
that we Europeans are going back- 
wards, while America is building up 
its culture,’ wrote Beethoven. 

The future of the Germanic 
countries seemed to them particu- 
larly gloomy. For though all intelli- 
gent Germans and Austrians wanted 
the union and unity of the Germanic 
states, they did not see how it was 
possible under the yoke of the Holy 
Alliance which was devoting all its 
efforts to keeping the people divided. 
There was one possibility of success 
—but at what a price: ‘‘ If once we 
are engulfed by Russia, then it 
might be possible.” 

On that point they could not 
agree. For though one of them 
praised the Emperor Alexander and 
his generous nature, others, to con- 
sole themselves for Austria’s moral 
enslavement, said, “‘ Still, it’s better 
than in Russia.” 

Many other political subjects were 
touched upon in the conversations. 
Not a single important event in 
Europe—the war in Spain; in 
France, the opposition to the detested 
Bourbons—but found its echo in 
Beethoven’s house. Compare this 
interest in political affairs with the 
indifference with which Goethe 
greeted the revolution of 1830 ! And 
theirs was not the idle curiosity 
which nowadays is satisfied by a 
harmless perusal of the newspapers. 
In those times, and particularly in 
Vienna, political curiosity and the 
free expression of opinion had some- 
thing heroic about it. Imagine 


Beethoven in the Italy of Tosca. 
Yet in actual fact the Vienna of 
Police Minister Count Sedlnitzky 
was not so far from the Naples of 
Baron Scarpia. And the Emperor 
Francis, that ostensibly avuncular 
figure, had no greater pleasure than 
to settle down in his armchair and 
read his thick bundle of police 
reports and add to the list of repres- 
sive measures already taken. Re- 
publicans easily found lodging in the 
dungeons of Spielberg. Ever since 
1809 Beethoven had been known at 
Court'as a republican. He was often 
the subject of secret police reports, 
notably to the Congress of Vienna 
during 1819-20. He had said too 
loud that ‘‘ after all, Christ was only 
a crucified Jew.” To the firstcomer 
he would reveal everything he 
thought. The Englishman, Cipriani 
Potter, who saw him in 1817, said 
that he called the Austrian govern- 
ment all the insulting names he 
could think of. 

In the conversation notebooks of 
1820 Czerny tells how an acquaint- 
ance of Beethoven, a priest named 
Gelinek, publicly denounced him: 
‘He says that Beethoven insults 
the Emperor, the Archduke, the 
Ministers, that if the occasion arose 
he would be a second Sand (the 
assassin of Kotzebue), and that hewill 
end up on the gallows.” One may 
well wonder how he managed to 
keep out of prison, for it is known 
that in 1820 the redoubtable Count 
Sedlnitzky had seriously taken up 
his case with the Emperor. 

That he was spared, he owed no 
doubt partly to his fame—like 
Tolstoy a century later; his arrest 
would have attracted far too much 
attention. But he owed it especially 
to the protection of his pupil, the 
Archduke Rudolf, son of the mad 
Emperor, Leopold IT, and nephew of 
Marie Antoinette. He was a poor 
musician but a fervent music-lover, 
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who thoroughly appreciated the 
greatness of his embarrassing master ; 
he surrounded him with a cult; he 
was jealous of all dedications which 
were not to him; and in fact, to none 
other did Beethoven dedicate more 
works, nor greater ones, from the 
Les Adieux sonata and the magnifi- 
cent trio Opus 97 to the Mass in D, 
written for the Archduke’s enthrone- 
ment as Archbishop of Olmuetz. It 
will be understood that such a 
guarantor was able to cover up for 
the imprudent musician. 

His reputation for eccentricity— 
not. to say madness—did the rest. 
The order was given to treat his 
remarks as extravagant babble. To 
his last day Beethoven did not 
desist. In 1827, the year of his death, 
his doctor, Mueller, says that ‘‘ He 
expressed himself always with the 
same freedom on the government, 
the police, the aristocracy, even in 
public. The police knew it, but they 
tolerated his sarcasm as harmless 
daydreams.” 

Such were the political views of 
this ‘‘ untamed nature ” as Goethe 
judged him, with more admiration 
than sympathy; for he was for order. 
Beethoven was for liberty. Liberty 
was his first love, it remained his 
last. Not for nothing did he write 
in block capitals in the last of the 
notebooks :— 

** Freiheit ueber alles lieben—love 
freedom above everything ! ”’. 
From ‘‘ Commune,” June, 
translated by A. L. Lloyd. 


1939, 
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What do they do? 
Theatre Workers : No. 1. 
Stage Manager— 

by Caryl Fenner 


You: What exact function has a 
stage manager in the presentation of 
a play ? 

Me: It would take a book to tell 
you in detail all the functions of a 
stage manager, but you could gain 
a fairly clear idea if I tell you the 
duties and responsibilities of the 
stage manager of a West End 
production. 

You: Please what difference is 
there between a stage director and 
a stage manager ? 

Me: None, except that a stage 
director calls his assistant a stage 
manager; and a stage manager calls 
his assistant an assistant stage 
manager. 

You: Does the stage manager have 
anything to do with the play before 
it starts rehearsal ? 

Me: Yes, but since the commercial 
managements will not pay for a 
stage manager’s services for any 
longer than is actually necessary, his 
work usually does start with the first 
rehearsal. If the management pre- 
senting the play has arranged for a 
theatre for the play to be rehearsed 
in, he then has the duty of informing 
the cast of the time and place of the 
first rehearsal, for which purpose he 
is given a list of the names, addresses 
and phone numbers of the cast. 

If a theatre has not been arranged 
for, it is his duty to do so. ' 

You: Who gives him permission 
to “‘ borrow ” these theatres ? 

Me: He contacts the stage mana- 
ger of the show which is running at 
the theatre he is trying to get hold 
of. The stage manager there will 


give permission if he knows that the 
stage is free at the times requested. 

You: What happens when it 
comes to the first rehearsal ? 

Me: Ah, but before that, he has 
work to do. He has to make a 
property list. 

You: But what is a property list? 

Me: A list of all the things like 
letters, notebooks, cigarette cases 
and so on used by the characters in 
the play. They are commonly 
known as ‘“‘ props.” These are 
divided into onstage props, offstage 
props, and ‘personal props, the latter 
being those carried on the person of 
the actor concerned. The stage 
manager also makesnotes of any 
noises off such as doorbells, car 
effects, phone bells, and radio effeccs. 
The first rehearsal is usually spent on 
a reading of the play, and therefore 
he sees that there is enough light on 
the stage, that there is a chair and 
a table for the producer, chairs for 
the cast, and two chairs and a table 
for himself and his assistant. At the 
end of the rehearsal he makes sure 
that the cast know when and where 
the next rehearsal is, that the bor- 
rowed theatre is left as it was found, 
and checks on what arrangements 
have been made regarding payment 
for the use of the theatre. 

You: Does he pay then, and if so, 
where does the money come from ? 

Me: Yes, he pays. The stage 
manager is usually given a so-called 
stage management float at the start 
of rehearsals for expenses such as 
these; this float will vary between 
£5 and £10,'and the stage manager 
has to hand in an account of all 
expenses at the end of each week. 

You: Has he any tools of office 
when it comes to actual rehearsals ? 

Me: the ideal stage manager 
leaves nothing to chance. First he 
has his pencils, all well-sharpened. . . 

You: Why plural ? 

‘Me: Well, at the’ first rehearsals 


the producer tells the cast where to 
move and what to do (and a lot 
more !), the cast write this in on 
their scripts, and they usually forget 
to bring pencils. Also he writes these 
moves in himself on his own script, 
the prompt copy, which is used 
throughout rehearsal and during 
performances to prompt the cast 
from. 

You: What next ? 

Me: Coloured pencils. 

Me: Coloured pencils. He needs 
these to mark in the noises off, 
lighting effects, etc. For example, if 
on page 16 a telephone bell rings, 
on page 15 the stage manager will 
note Warn Phone Bell. On page 16 
he will write in Phone Bell in the 
margin by the line previous to the 
“* noise off.”” He does this in coloured 
pencil. Then he has a pen. 

You: For marking something else 
off in the script ? 

Me: No. Nothing is ever marked 
in ink in the prompt copy, in <ase of 
alterations. He uses his pen for 
signing receipts, making his own 
notes, and, of course, for lending to 
other people. Then he carries a 
penknife, preferably with a marlin- 
spike attached. 

You: By this time he must be 
weighted down, and ruining the 
pockets of his suit—does he have to 
carry any more? A rubber, for 
instance ? 

Me: Oh, yes, he carries two at 
least; moves are changed often at 
rehearsals, and frequent rubbing out 
occurs. There’s only one more 
essential thing though, and that is a 
two foot rule for measuring furniture 
and spacing the set on the stage at 
rehearsals before the scenery has 
arrived. But there are one or two 
other little things which the ideal 
stage manager should carry with 
him—scissors and copper change. | 
You: That seems going a little too 
far. 
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Me: Better to go a little too far, 
than not far enough. He has, of 
course, always with him a pad of 
paper or a loose-leaf notebook; I 
purposely avoid saying notebook as 
he may have to write notes or letters 
or hand lists out to other people. 
Also since no management as yet 
has provided a typewriter for the 
stage management staff, and as very 
few West End theatres have perma- 
nent staffs who could then use the 
office typewriter, he is well advised 
to beg, borrow, or steal one, as typed 
lists are both clearer and more 
business-like. 

You: Will you tell me what he 
does during the actual period of 
rehearsals ? 

Me: First let me tell you that he 
has an assistant. He puts the 
assistant on the book for rehearsals. 

You: What does ‘‘ on the book ” 
mean ? 

Me: It means that he sits with the 
script in front of him, prompting the 
cast, and noting any directions the 
producer gives the cast in the 
margins of the pages. He is also 
made responsible for noting down 
any instructions regarding the stage 
management of the show; if the 
stage manager is away on business, 
for conveying such information to 
him. 

You: What business would take 
the stage manager away from re- 
hearsal-? 

Me: Arranging places for re- 
hearsal; interviewing the scenic de- 
signer with his final designs and 
sketches together with the firm who 
are to build the set, and the firm 
who will paint that scenery when it 
is built; choosing furniture and 
hangings for the show. He has to 
arrange appointments for the cast, to 
have fittings of their clothes. He has 
to engage dressers for the cast, order 
wigs. He must arrange for the hire 
of any extra lighting equipment if 
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this is necessary; for the ordering of 
any flowers used on the stage, and 
he must see that these are fire-- 
proofed. These are just a few of the 
things that keep the stage manager 
occupied. 

You: A few of the things ! 

Me: It sounds more than it is 
because the jobs are so varied. 
There is much more to be done, 
however, not only in actual rehearsal 
time, but outside it. 

You: Before you go on, tell me, 
what is actual rehearsal time ? 

Me: Usually. between 10.30 and 
11.0 until 1.0 p.m., and from 
2.30 p.m. until about 5.0 or 6.0 p.m. 
—that is for the ordinary play. In 
musical comedy, rehearsals  fre- 
quently go on from 8.0 until 11.0 
p-m., as well as in the day. The 
ordinary play is usually rehearsed 
for a period of three weeks, the 
musical comedy for five weeks. 

You: And the stage manager has 
to be present during the whole time 
of all rehearsals ? 

Me: Either he or his assistant. 
At the end of the first week, in the 
light of development at rehearsals, 
the stage manager, together with his 
assistant, makes five copies of a clear 
and comprehensive property list, 
one for himself, one for his assistant, 
two for the property master who 
will finally be in charge of the 
actual props, and finally one for a 
special firm in London who will 
supply the majority of things on the 
list for a hire charge. He then 
arranges for the firm to bring the 
props down to the theatre at a time 
when the producer is there, and they 
are chosen. The only items left to 
the property master to get himself, 
or to make, are such things as food 
of any sort, and letters or papers, 
with minutely correct detail. 

You: Is that really necessary ? 

Me: The main body of the 
audience won’t notice it. The 


people sitting in a stage box might, 
but even if only one person in the 
audience can see it, it is essential 
that it should be correctly done. 
The smallest thing can break an 
illusion. Incidentally that is not 
the only reason; the other, and a 
very important one, is that real 
things on the stage help the actors 
into a belief of their surroundings, 
and therefore heighten their capacity 
for living their parts truthfully and 
sincerely. 

You: Does an actor really live his 
part, or 

Me: Now ! We are discussing the 
stage manager, not the actor. 

You: Sorry. But please tell me 
one thing which is the concern of a 
stage manager ? You spoke just now 
of a special hiring place for props. 
Are there such places in all towns 


where there are théatres? For 
instance, we have a_ repertory 
theatre in our town. Would the 


stage manager get the props in the 
same way there ? 

Me: Oh, no! Repertory theatres 
usually have a certain amount of 
stock props, but in most cases the 
stage manager and his assistant have 
to ‘“‘rout round the town”? for 
props, persuading china shops to 
lend cups and saucers, and so on. 
But let us leave that nightmare of 
‘sweated labour and return to the 
comparative ease of the West End. 
There are now more lists to be made; 
for instance, the dressing room list. 
This is a difficult procedure and 
requires immense tact. Here in 
England, the star system still exists, 
and each show will have two or three 
people who in their own minds 
consider themselves to be the star 
of the show. 

It is likely that in the last week 
rehearsals will take place in the 
theatre the show is to open in. The 
scenery will arrive and be set up and 
work will progress towards the first 


dress rehearsal. The stage manager 
makes sure that the stage hands are 
conversant with the sets, that the 
property master knows the exact 
positions of furniture and props both 
on and off the stage. He must be 
present when the L.C.C. men arrive 
to test out the efficiency of the fire- 
proofing of the scenery, hangings 
and flowers. When the lighting 
equipment is installed, he will 
arrange a lighting rehearsal for the 
producer, and call the master elec- 
trician and his staff. This rehearsal 
may last anything between two and 
ten hours. 

You: What does “‘ giving a cue ”’ 
mean ? 

Me: When someone on the stage 
puts their hand on a light switch, the 
stage manager turns on a switch in 
his prompt corner which causes a 
light to go on wherever the electric 
switchboard is situated, and the 
electricians immediately jump to it 
and do the necessary actions on the 
switchboard to bring about the 
change of lighting. About a page 
before the actual cue however, 
another light is flashed on to act asa 
warning that a cue is coming. This 
is the principle of “‘ giving a cue,” 
and applies to radio effects, phone 
bells, door knocks etc. And now we 
reach the first dress rehearsal, which 
is liable to bea long-drawn-out affair, 
at which everything will go wrong, 
and at which all will be blamed on 
the stage manager. If somebody’s 
dress hasn’t arrived, if a light cue 
does’nt happen, if a notebook isn’t 
there for the producer, then it is 
without doubt the stage manager’s 
fault. But to tornados and tempera- 
ments, he replies ‘‘ Yes,”’ ‘*‘ No,” or 
‘* Shall I try it again then?” and 
continues on his way. His post at this 
rehearsal is on the prompt corner, 
where his assistant is installed with 
the prompt copy. Before the curtain 
goes up on the first act he will see 
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that the call boy has his list of people 
required during the show, and that 
he has called the ‘“‘ beginners ’’ down 
on to the stage; he will check that 
these beginners really are there, and 
that the lights are set, he will check 
carefully on the positions of the 
furniture, he will check minutely on 
the positions of all props on and off, 
and then when the producer is ready 
he will send the tabs up by giving a 
cue to the flyman. 

You: Now what on earth are tabs ? 
And a flyman ? 

_Me: He is a stage hand who works 
up in the flies, which is the name for 
the space above the stage where they 
‘* fly’ the scenery, and he controls 
the front curtain. otherwise known 
as tabs, Dress Rehearsals (first ones 
anyway) last anything between eight 
and eighteen hours. This depends 
on two things; one, the state of the 
play by the time it reaches dress 
rehearsal, and two, whether the play 
is complicated in lighting and setting 
or not. The next day there is sure to 
be much resulting from the first 
dress rehearsal, entailing more work 
prior to the final dress rehearsal. 
Also during the entire time, under- 
studies will have been present at 
rehearsals, and before the first night, 
the stage manager has the duty of 
running them through the entire 
show to see that each and all are 
fitted to take over the parts they are 
understudying at a moment’s notice. 
There will probably be a photograph 
call either at the first or second dress 
rehearsal, and the stage manager 
must be present for this. These 
photo calls may last anything be- 
tween one and six hours. The final 
dress rehearsal is run in much the 
same way as any of the previous 
ones, except that no halt is called, 
and all goes, or should go, exactly as 
it will on the first night. 

You: He must bea wreck by this time! 

Me: He usually is, but quite a 
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happy wreck ! From the first night 
on the stage manager is responsible 
for the running of the entire show. 
He has to hold understudy rehearsals 
in the mornings three times a week, 
and be present at every performance 
from at least one hour before the 
curtain goes up until the final 
curtain is down. He has to see that 
the exact time of each scene is kept 
in a time book at each performance 
to see that the speed is not varying 
abnormally. At the end of each 
week he has to render an account of 
backstage expenditure to the man- 
agement. And that is about all I 
can tell you about the work of a 
stage manager in this space. 

You: Do women do this job as 
well as men ? 

Me: Yes. In pre-war days there 
existed a certain amount of prejudice 
against women. Many managements 
felt that large stage staffs of men 
could not be controlled by women. 
But slowly, and more so since the 
war has caused more women to be 
engaged as stage managers to take 
the places of men, these prejudices 
are dying out. A good stage manager 
is one of the hardest worked men in 
the theatre. He must get to the 
theatre earlier and leave later than 
anyone else. He must be ready to 
work until he drops, and _ still 
remain tactful; he must have a wide 
general knowledge, and a slightly 
specialised knowledge of carpentry, 
electricity and the human soul. In 
the end he does most of the dirty 
work and gets none of the limelight, 
but then if he is a real artist of the 
theatre all he will want is the satis- 
faction of a smooth running show to 
which he knows he has contributed 
his full share. 

You: Are all stage managers such 
wonderful people ? 

Me: No. I have been telling you 
of the ideal stage manager. 

(continued on page 31) 


Death of Nemirobich - Danchenko 


Vladimir Ivanovich Nemirovich-Dan- 
chenko co-founder with Stanislavsky of the 
famous Moscow Arts Theatre is dead. 


In him not the Soviet Union alone but the 
whole world loses one of its most eminent 


producers. 


With Stanislavsky he carried theatrical 
production to a level hitherto unknown, 
and by his teaching and example played 
a great part in advancing the Soviet Theatre 
to its present pre-eminent position. At the 
outbreak of the war his system of education 
for actors wasin some form or another being 
tentatively tested in a dozen countries out- 
side the U.S.S.R. 


Next month we shall print an article by Mr. 
HerbertMarshall on Nemirovich-Danchen- 
ko’s life and work. 
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The Great Escapist 
by W. EI. Macgregor 


ALDOUS HUXLEY HAS, IN RECENT 


years, undergone a remarkable trans- . 


formation. The man who wrote 
‘** Eyeless in Gaza” and “‘ Grey 
Eminence,” is a profoundly different 
man to the life-worshipper a. la 
Lawrence-cum-Blake-cum-Chaucer- 
cum-Burns of the 1920’s. 

True, Mr. Huxley was never much 
of a life-worshipper in practice. 
Theoretically only did he love life— 
and even then he loved it only when 
it was removed from the rather nasty 
intrusion of human beings and 
especially human bodies. 

It was really his close friend, D. H. 
Lawrence, who kept Huxley a life- 
worshipper of any sort. All the same, 
in his earlier writings, Huxley did 
profess a reverence for the vital 
principle of life and a deep hatred of 
all fixed ideas and absolute truths. 
It was a mistake, he frequently 
pointed out, for a man to enslave 
himself to a set of fixed ideas and 
principles. They inevitably destroyed 
the man who held them. 

One’s first duty, he insisted, was 
to live—live fully, richly, diversely, 
live, in fact, as the spirit moved. 


So long as Mr. Huxley contended ' 


only this, he could be tolerated. 
Besides, he did write remarkably 
well and that wiped out a whole lot 
of other sins. 

But now, alas, he has ceased to 
live richly and diversely—has ceased 
to live, as a matter of fact, at all. 
True, Huxley is a sick man, and there 
may be some justification for his 
present attitude of escapism. But it 
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is a mistake to regard Huxley as 
harmless. Indeed, he has now 
adopted an attitude towards life that 
can only be described as reactionary. 

He dismisses all political action as 
either futile or positively pernicious. 
He places no faith in the ability of 
his fellow-men to change the existing 
state of things without the aid of God. 
' This is a dangerous doctrine. 
Huxley has still a large following, 
chiefly amongst the bourgeois intel- 
lectuals. It may be contended that 
such followers, even if they adopted 
their leader’s philosophy of life, 
could not do much damage to the 
forces of progress. But any form of 
reaction, irrespective of its source 
and its nature, is harmful to the 
cause of progress. 

* * * 

Huxley has done a St. Theresa 
with a vengeance. He has discovered 
the Absolute. God is now a concrete 
reality for him. Yet in 1929, he 
declared, with conviction :— 

“*. . . the mystical experience is 
like all other primary psychological 
facts, susceptible of none but a 
tautological explanation. These 
things happen because they do hap- 
pen, because that is what the human 
mind happens to be like. Between 
the various explanatory hypothesis 
in terms of the God of Abraham, 
Nirvana, Allah, and the rest, there 
is nothing to choose; in so far as each 
of them claim to be the unattainable 
truth, and all of them postulate a 
knowledge of the unknowable Abso- 
lute, they are all equally unfounded.” 


This was an eminently common- 
sense view, and it seems strange that 
a man who held such a view could a 
few years later write such stuff as:-— 

**’. . a world made unsafe for 
mysticism and theocentric religion 
is a world where the only proved 
method of transforming the person- 
ality will be less and less practised, 
and where fewer and fewer people 
will possess any direct experimental 
knowledge of reality. . . . In such a 
world there seems little prospect that 
political reform, however  well- 
intentioned, will produce the results 
expected of it.” 

There are no doubts. Mysticism 
is now not only best for the individual 
soul, but best also for the universe. 

Now, there is something rather 
admirable about a man who can so 
completely renounce a formerly held 
conception of life for a new one, 
quite opposite. But before we 
admire too much, we must examine 
and compare the new conception 
with the old. 

* * * 

Religious mystics, even of the 
present day, are presumably well- 
intentioned. We will assume that 
Huxley’s intentions are good, that 
his end, in fact, is quite noble. But 
when it comes to deciding the best 
means to attain those ends, he comes 
into sharp conflict with all progres- 
sive opinion in the modern world. 

In ‘‘ Eyeless in Gaza” Huxley 
repeatedly insisted—indeed, one 
might say suspiciously insisted— 
that means determine ends. A de- 
sired end, no matter how noble, 


could not justify the employment of 


bad means. It was absurd, he 
declared, to talk about achieving the 
perfect state of society by means that 
were violent. 

His arguments were quite plaus- 
ible to anyone without a Marxist 
education. These arguments justi- 
fied Huxley in ruling out participa- 


tion in the one constructive political 
movement of the day—Marxism. 
Indeed, it is feasikle that they were 
designéd primarily (albeit perhaps 
unconsciously) to justify his refuta- 
tion of the Communist doctrines. 

After the publication of ‘‘ Brave 
New World ”’ Huxley had reached a 
dead end. His previous writings had 
been chiefly devoted to a criticism of 
the present system. Huxley, being a 
man of exquisite sensibility, could 
not accept the bourgeois way of life. 
He could not accept it and spent 
years tearing it to shreds, probing his 
searching fingers deep into the 
rottenness of that system. 

But it was necessary for him to 
adopt a more positive and construc- 
tive attitude after ‘‘ Brave New 
World.” Many observers suggested 
that Huxley’s next step would be 
Communism. There were reasons, 
however, why Huxley could not 
accept the discipline of the Com- 
munist outlook. They will be dealt 
with later on. Meanwhile, let us 
briefly examine the nature of that 
doctrine, religious mysticism, which 
Huxley chose in place of Marxism. 

* * x 

Mysticism consists of an intense 
emotional experience of ‘‘ some- 
thing ” that stands outside and pre- 
sumably above the self. On the one 
hand, we have the bare, unadulter- 
ated experience, intensely felt. Then 
on the other, we have the intellectual 
interpretation of that experience, 
after the fact. 

The pure experience, by itself, 
cannot be explained in terms of 
human language. The essence of the 
experience is not susceptible of 
human explanation because of its 
peculiar ‘‘ non-human ”’ character. 

But this fact does not prevent men 
from making metaphysical and intel- 
lectual deductions from their emo- 
tional experience. 

We do not deny the fact of the 
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plain, undecorated mystical intuition 
for the same reason that a blind man 
. does not deny the colour of red. But 
we do deny and object to the intel- 
lectual hypothesis derived from the 
experience. It has absolutely no 
scientific basis, and: is purely sub- 
jective. 

The principal part of the higher 
mystical theory of the universe is 
that the ultimate reality is incom- 
mensurable with our individual 
human imperfection and illusoriness. 
So long as we remain as we are— 
unregenerate human beings—we can 
never experience or know God in his 
proper perspective. We can never 
participate in the sole reality as 
opposed to our illusory existence. 

To know God, to have a direct 
intuition of the reality underlying 
appearance, we must subjugate and 
eventually annihilate the self. 

The mystics hold that man, so 
long as he remains simply a man, a 
man without experience and know- 
ledge of God, is inevitably damned. 
Such a philosophy displays a lack of 
courage and a deliberate shirking of 
concrete contemporary problems. 

Yet that is: precisely Huxley’s 
present view, and that is why it is 
reactionary. He is content to sit 
back and allow the world to go from 
bad to worse without raising a hand 
to stop this deterioration. 

This man who declared that truth 
was ‘‘ unattainable” and that a 
knowledge of the Absolute was 
impossible is now completely con- 
vinced that he has found “‘ unattain- 
able”? Truth and the ‘‘ unknow- 
able’ Absolute. He is convineed 
that his interpretation of the universe 
is ‘* absolutely ” correct. 

It is not pleasant for a critic to 
score. such obvious points over a 
writer. Huxley, however, is not a 
harmless crank but, I \repeat, a 
reactionary who still wields a strong 
influence. The man who once hotly 
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insisted that a man’s first duty was 
to be a man, now equally as hotly 
affirms that to be a man is not 
enough. 

Present day society cannot tolerate 
such reaction. By adopting his 
present outlook on life, Aldous 
Huxley is associating himself with 
people like the Duke of Bedford, 
Lord Simon and others like them. 

* * ea 

Huxley rejected Communism as 
futile. This was only to be expected. 
Marxism consists of a grappling with 
the realities of the moment, in a 
constant struggle against reaction. It 
is a highly disciplined, factual out- 
look, materialist and hostile to any- 
thing supernatural. Marxists hold 
that the primary task is clearly 
indicated in this present world of 
human beings without diverting 
valuable energy to a hypothetical 
other world. It demands realism 
from its adherents. 

Now, such a realist outlook was 
profoundly unacceptable to Huxley. 
On his own admission, he had spent 
his life avoiding the realities. 

It is doubtful if Huxley ever 
thoroughly examined the Marxist 
theory. He realised that the adoption 
of such a theory would demand a lot 
—more in fact, than he was prepared, 
or even capable, of giving. 

When Huxley took to religious 
mysticism he doubtless thought, 
sincerely enough, that he was tack- 
ling reality at last. 

But mysticism is not tackling 
reality—at any rate, the human 
reality which, to us human beings, is 
all that matters. 

Aldous Huxley, true to his tradi- 
tion of escapism, now lives the life of 
a recluse, withdrawn from creatures. 
He has given up hope that man will 
ever achieve any desirable change in 
the social system. He feels virtuous 
in his retirement. 

. Huxley has always remained pecu- 


liarly blinded to the achievements of 


the Soviet Union. He dismisses them , 


in a purely negative fashion. 

He prefers his own private uni- 
verse, so cosy and warm. 

That is bad enough. But his 
major offence consists in the fact 
that he desires to promote his own 
fantasy world into the realm of 
eternal truth. 

There are many people like Hux- 
ley to-day, who find the contempor- 
ary world extremely brutal and 
degrading, and do nothing positive 
about it. Brutal and degrading it is. 
Brutal and degrading it would 
remain if the majority of men took 
refuge in a private world and ignored 
the vital problems of reality. 

We can only change the present 
state of things by courageously facing 
up to them and trying to alter them 
—not, like that great escapist Hux- 
ley, scuttling away in disgust. 

But perhaps, after all said and 
done, it is the fact that Huxley is a 
member of an income class where life 
can be quite comfortable which is the 
real reason that turned him to 
mysticism. 

The Marxist doctrine explicitly 
points out that it is fundamentally 
economic reasons that drives the 
human being to change society. 
Huxley lacks that economic drive, 
for, apart from his eyesight, he 


possesses the means for a very 


comfortable life. 

He desires to satisfy his conscience 
with regard to present day life, and 
yet the idea of great changes, which 
would upset his easy existence, are 
to him profoundly disturbing. 

So he takes refuge in mysticism, 
and sits under a Californian ‘* Bo ” 
tree, mentally contemplating his 
own navel. 

We cannot change the world that 
way. 


What Do They Do 


(continued from page 25) 


You: Do such people exist ? 

Me: In England, perhaps half a 
dozen. 

You: Why aren’t there any more? 

Me: Because people in the Eng- 
lish theatre who care more for their 
work and those they serve through 
their work than for themselves and 
their own success are in the minority. 

You: Do you think such people 
will ever be in the majority ? 

Me: Yes. When the theatre is 
freed from commercialism, and the 
artists in it can get down to work 
knowing where their next penny is 
coming from, and when there is 
some form of approved standard of 
work which must be achieved before 
any individual is allowed to take up 
theatre work. 


Posters in Wartime 


(continued frum page 17) 


the workers to the invitation to help 
in producing propaganda which will 
assist the factory has, in the words of 
one important publicity expert, been 
‘* astounding.” 

This is a line of development that 
should be investigated to the utmost. 
For it is by the closer integration of 
the producer with the consumer, by 
bringing the artist into closer rela- 
tionship with the people, that the 
speediest progress will be made. 
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MODERN MAN seeks 
to understand the 
modern world. 


BOOKS are the basis of 
this understanding. 


WE will help you find 
the books you need on 
every subject. 


Call in to see us 

Write to us 

Send for our book-lists 
Tell us your special needs 


Wardour Books 


28 WARDOUR STREET 
LONDON, W.1 


Next to Maxim's Chinese Restaurant 


ALTERNATIVE TO CHAOS 


By Anprew G. Exuior. 1/6 net. By post 1/9 
This thought-stimulating book not only 
outlines a plan for the World of To-morrow, 
but tells you, in simple terms, just what part 
you can and should play. ; 


WINNING THE PEACE 


By W. W. Warp. 1/6 net. By post 1/9 
Great as is the task of waging and winning 
the war, the task of effecting a really satis- 
factory and lasting peace will be as great, if 
not greater. In this book are offered sugges- 
tions which it is hoped will prove fruitful. 
The solution of post-war difficulties is beyond 
the power of any one man or nation. It can 
only be arrived at by the co-operation of all. 
TOPICAL! UNUSUAL! TRUE! 
By A. G. Exrior. 3/6 net. By post 4/- 
«... Mr. Elliot’s account of his visit to 
America is an interesting description of 
varied adventures. At a time when it is a 
matter of paramount importance that British 
and American citizens should really under- 
stand each other’s qualities and deficiencies, 
this frank record of a first visit to the States 
makes an opportune appearance. .. .” 


MIND YOUR MIND 
SIMPLE PSYCHOLOGY FOR THE 
LAYMAN 


By W. We sy. 5/- net. By post 5/6 
Provides an explanation of the principles of 
Psychology. The importance of this science 
is obvious and there can be no doubt that 
an understanding of its principles has become 
an essential factor in adult education. 
From all Booksellers, or direct from the Publishers, 
THORSONS, PUBLISHERS, LTD. 
Dept. 14, 91 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C.2 


KEY BOOKS 


SCIENCE HISTORY 


FICTION 


INFORMATION 


No. 13. 


No. 14. 


Country with a Plan 6d. 


by Pat Sloan 


China’s New Crisis 6d. 
by Anna Louise Strong 


JUST PUBLISHED ; 


No. 15. 


Undercover Army Od. 


by Geoffrey Trease 


PUBLISHED BY 
Fore Publications Ltd., 28/29 Southampton Street, London, W.C. 2 
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Unity Theatr 


MIDSUMMER PRESENTATION— 
Randall Swinglers’ 


“THE SWORD OF 
THE SPIRIT’ 


with 
‘India Speaks ” 


A LIVING NEWSPAPER 
by Mulk Raj Anand 


Commencing June 18th 
Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun., 7 p.m, 


COMING SHORTLY 
‘Fuente Ovejuna ”’ 
by Lope de Vega 
TICKETS 2/- 3/- 3/6 4/6 

RING EUS 5391 


Workers’ Musie 


Association 


9 GREAT NEWPORT STREET 
LONDON, W.C.2 


Music Publications— 
Choral, Orchestral, Band. 
(Topical British, Soviet, American, etc.) 
Topic Records — Price 3/74 
(postage extra) 
Keynote Series of Music Books 

1/- each 

(Obtainable from booksellers or direct). 


1. Twenty Soviet Composers— 
Rena Moisenco 

2. Background of The Blues— 
Iain Lang 

(Other Titles to follow). 


Membership Invited: Stamp for Literature. 


Phone: Tem. 4620. 
Grams: UPBEAT, LESQUARE, London. 


Read 


Read 


English Text 2/- 


Underground Resistance In France 


In spite of the Gestapo, in spite of the shooting of hostages, in spite of 
everything Hitler can do, resistance in France commenced within a few 
days of the Armistice and has steadily become more formidable. 


General Eon—The Battle of Flanders 


Many Frenchmen thought our evacuation a betrayal, but the author siiows 
that it was quite inevitable after the Sedan break-through, and was 


conducted with great skill and courage. 


HACHETTE 


(THE CONTINENTAL PUBLISHERS AND DISTRIBUTORS, LTD.) 
16/17 WILLIAM IV STREET, STRAND, W.C.2 


Paul Simon—Un Seul Ennemi—I‘Envahisseur 5/- 


for a true account of one of the first groups of resistance and what they 
did, until they published at last the underground paper “’ Valmy ”’ of which 
M. Simon was editor. They risked their lives daily, but audacity, inventive- 
ness and cool courage brought them through. 


Why Our Army Escaped To Dunkirk And England 


French Text 2/- 


Collet’s 


MODERN anb PROGRESSIVE 
Bookshops" 


Books on:—Politics, Economics, Science, Sociology, 
War-Strategy, Fiction. 


Books on:—U.S.S.R., China, U.S.A. and our other 
allies. 


Books on:—Britain at War, Post-War Planning, etc. 


Books on:—Modern and Classical Novels, Transla- 
tions from all European Authors, 
Poetry, Art, Reproductions. 


Dictionaries, Grammars, Readers’ in 
Russian, and all other languages. 


ART THEATRE DRAMA FILMS 
SPECIAL MAIL ORDER DEPT.: 


67, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 


COLLET’S BOOKSHOPS 


66, 15, 13-15a, 
Charing Cross Road, Dundas Street, Hanging Ditch, 
London, W.C.2. Glasgow, C.1. Manchester. 


COLLET’S RUSSIAN BOOKSHOP 
40, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C.I. 


